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were not written for the light reading of tired readers. To do
the work in their way, they required to be brooded over, or
had at least the aid of tune and of impassioned recitation.
Stories which are to be told to children in the age of eagerness
and excitability, or snng in banquet halls to assembled warriors,
whose daily ideas and feelings supply a flood of comment
ready to gush forth on the slightest hint of the poet, cannot
fly too swift and straight to the mark. But Mr. Macaulay
wrote to be only read, and by readers for whom it was necessary
to do all.

These poems, therefore, are not the worse for being un-
Roman in their form ; and in their substance they are Roman
to a degree which deserves great admiration. Mr. Macaulay's
prose writings had not prepared us for the power which he has
here manifested of identifying himself easily and completely,
with states of feeling and modes of life alien to modern expe-
rience. Nobody could have previously doubted that he
possessed fancy, but he has added to it the higher faculty of
Imagination. We have not been able to detect, in the four
poems, one idea or feeling which was not, or might not have
been Roman; while the externals of Roman life, and the
feelings characteristic of Rome and of that particular age,
are reproduced with great felicity, and without being made
unduly predominant over the universal features of human
nature and human life.

Independently therefore of their value as poems, these
compositions are a real service rendered to historical literature ;
and the author has made this service greater by his prefaces,
which will do more than the work of a hundred dissertations
in rendering that true conception of early Roman history,
the irrefragable establishment of which has made Niebuhr
illustrious, familiar to the minds of general readers. This is
no trifling matter, even in relation to present interests, for
there is no estimating the injury which the cause of popular
institutions has suffered, and still suffers from misrepresentations
of the early condition of the Roman and Plebs, and its noble
struggles against its taskmasters. And the study of the
manner in which the heroic legends of early Rome grew up
as poetry and gradually became history, has important bearings
on the general laws of historical evidence, and on the many
things which, as philosophy advances, are more and more